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GtENERAL  SITUATION 
Prices  in  195^  of  most  items  purchased  hy  farmers  for  use  in  pro* 
duction  are  expected  to  average  3  to  ^  percent  lower  than  in  19^9'  The 
index  (1935"39*100)  of  prices  paid  by  feuTners  for  items  used  in  production 
averaged  192  in  19^9,  or  5  percent  lower  than  the  202  in  1948.    (See  table 
on  page  2.)    Prices  of  msuiy  items  such  as  motor  vehicles  and  supplies, 
farm  machinery,  fertilizer  and  supplies,  however,  were  higher  in  19^9  than 
in  19^8. 

Probably  1950  will  be  the  first  year  in  nearly  two  deceides  that 
prices  of  all  major  groups  of  items  purchased  declined.    But  farmers  can- 
not look  on  the  decline  with  too  much  optimism  because  it  is  probable 
that  prices  received  by  them  for  products  sold  alao  will  decline.  The 


Goods  and  ■errlces  oaed  In  production:    Prices  paid  by  fsrMers  and  fam  vage  rates,  Oolted  States 

(Index  numbers  1935-39^1CX)) 


(ReTlsed  January  1950) 


Tear 

:      All  : 
:  commodl-  : 
ties  : 
:         1/  : 

Feed 

Live- 
stock 

:  Motor 
:  supplies 

Motor 
vehicles 

:  Farm 
:machinery 

Farm 
supplies 

:  Building  : 
:      and  : 
:  fencing  : 
:materlal8  : 

Ferti- 
lizer 

:    Seed  : 

Wage 
rates 

1910 

!  78 

93 

71+ 

— 



65 

69 

69 

96 

78 

79 

1911 

79 

9U 

69 



65 

71 

71 

96 

90 

81 

1912 

82 

98 

77 

— 

65 

71 

71 

98 

98 

83 

1913 

81 

92 

90 





65 

73 

70 

99 

81 

86 

191^^ 

82 

97 

93 



65 

73 

64 

100 

75 

83 

1915 

81* 

96 

92 



67 

78 

70 

106 

75 

83 

1916 

93 

104 

100 



71 

86 

81 

121 

104 

93 

1917 

126 

167 

128 

-— 



80 

115 

94 

133 

138 

117 

1918 

11+5 

178 

1U6 

— 



101 

149 

111 

169 

149 

146 

1919 

157 

198 

148 

— '•< 

105 

157 

130 

178 

170 

170 

1920 

157 

198 

130 



108 

156 

141 

177 

202 

199 

1921 

103 

100 

71 





105 

135 

108 

149 

104 

129 

1922  • 

102 

108 

87 

93 

116 

110 

125 

100 

127 

1923  • 

111 

129 

90 





97 

120 

110 

131 

105 

142 

1921^  • 

113 

132 

94 

125 

88 

101 

125 

111 

124 

107 

150 

1925  ' 

117 

136 

100 

133 

89 

101 

124 

113 

136 

122 

150 

1926  ■ 

lllv 

116 

106 

138 

87 

101 

125 

112 

135 

142 

151 

1927  : 

llU 

122 

119 

123 

89 

101 

122 

110 

118 

125 

152 

1928  : 

119 

132 

146 

120 

90 

101 

123 

109 

128 

111 

152 

1929  : 

118 

130 

143 

119 

92 

100 

122 

110 

127 

113 

154 

1930  : 

109 

116 

106 

113 

89 

99 

120 

107 

124 

110 

146 

1931  : 

91 

82 

74 

96 

89 

98 

111 

95 

112 

88 

115 

1932  : 

80 

61 

61 

95 

88 

93 

98 

87 

98 

57 

86 

1933  : 

80 

70 

56 

93 

87 

90 

91 

90 

91 

61 

73 

193"*  : 

92 

98 

56 

99 

92 

94 

96 

101 

103 

88 

82 

1935  : 

98 

101 

94 

99 

93 

97 

96 

99 

102 

105 

88 

1936  : 

99 

104 

90 

100 

97 

98 

97 

98 

97 

93 

94 

1937  : 

107 

118 

102 

102 

101 

100 

102 

102 

101 

130 

107 

1938  : 

90 

An 
09 

101 

101 

107  • 

103 

1  rill 

xux 

100 

oil 

9^+ 

1  AT 
10  f 

1939  : 

98 

88 

113 

98 

102 

102 

101 

100 

100 

78 

105 

19'*-0  : 

99 

95 

113 

90 

lOJ. 

100 

IW 

90 

OD 

1^1  : 

105 

103 

127 

99 

107 

101 

Ul 

108 

96 

82 

19'*2  : 

119 

lao 

1  CO 

152 

XUO 

1X0 

10  f 

123 

xxo 

1  A7 
10  ( 

111 

103 

191+3  : 

132 

lk9 

173 

109 

121 

Ul 

137 

123 

114 

139 

217 

19't'+  : 

lUO 

165 

163 

111 

131 

114 

144 

131 

116 

158 

263 

191+5  : 

11+2 

16k 

178 

111 

135 

115 

146 

134 

118 

162 

297 

I9I+6  : 

151+ 

190 

202 

113 

139 

119 

147 

146 

119 

167 

320 

191+7  : 

181 

225 

252 

124 

161 

135 

159 

191 

131 

192 

346 

191+8  ': 

202 

238 

313 

138 

181 

157 

169 

212 

11+3 

223 

365 

121+2  : 

192 

196 

278 

l4o 

199 

176 

176 

210 

147 

202 

351+ 

Jan.  : 

195 

210 

283 

— 

— 

... 

— 



364 

Feb.  : 

192 

201 

271 

— - 

210 

— 

M€Lr.  : 

lyO 

dUl 

X  ft 

206 

Apr.  : 

195 

200 

298 

148 

197 

353 

way 

J- 7? 

jLyo 

1Q7 

June  : 

193 

192 

292 

141 

200 

178 

176 

210 

— 

— 

July  : 

190 

I9I+ 

260 



— 

— - 

— 

361 

Aug.  : 

189 

195 

257 

Sept.  : 

189 

192 

265 

l4o 

199 

176 

204 

146 

197 

Oct.  : 

190 

190 

273 

342 

Nov.  : 

189 

188 

272 

Dec.  : 

190 

191 

269 

l4o 

199 

178 

176 

203 

1910  : 

Jan.  : 

191 

191 

284 

199 

355 

191 

190 

294 

197 

Ku*. 

193 

191 

306 

194 

1,/  Excluding  wages. 


Sote:    For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  January 
31,  1950. 
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index  (1935-39=100)  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  for  comnodities  sold  averaged 
232  in  I9U9  compared  with  266  in  1948  and  ^57  in  19^7.    A  further  decline  of 
about  10  percent  is  expected  in  1950. 

Generally  speaking,  price  relationships  in  19^9  were  favorable  to  high 
farm  production.    Despite  the  expected  decline  of  prices  received  in  1950  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  will  still  be  relatively 
f avoidable  compared  with  prewar.    In  19^9,  prices  received  by  fanners  for  prod- 
ucts sold  averaged  about  232  percent  of  the  prewar  (1935~39)  average,  and 
prices  paid  averaged  192  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

There  are  many  ways  for  fanners  to  cut  corners  and  maintain  high  produc- 
tion at  low  unit  costs.     The  continuing  price-cost  squeeze  will  mean  that 
farmers  generally  will  need  to  do  a  careful  job  of  planning  their  crop  and 
livestock  operations.     The  supply  of  farm  workers  in  1950  is  expected  to  be 
jnore  plentifiil  than  in  19^9^  and  at  slightly  lower  rates.    But  costs  of  oper- 
ating motor  vehicles  and  farm  machinery  will  remain  high  in  1950.    Power  and 
machinery  costs  per  acre  frequently  can  be  cut  by  combining  certain  field  oper- 
ations and  loading  the  tractor  or  power  unit  to  optimum  capacity.     Per  acre 
costs  of  both  labor,  power,  and  machinery  can  be  reduced  by  combining  operations 
where  possible  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency  and  economy  from  tne  power  unit. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  the  extra  harrowing,  cultivation,  or 
operation  is  worthwhile  or  will  pay. 

Farmers  can  cut  costs  by  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizers  on  crops  that 
will  respond  to  their  use .    Profits  can  be  increased  through  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers by  applying  the  proper  fertilizer  material  in  the  best  manner  at  the 
proper  time.     In  general,  phosphates  and  complete  fertiliz3rs  should  be  applied 
in  advance  of  planting.    Nitrogenous  materials,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently 
applied  as  a  top  or  side  dressing.    Phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  have 
important  residual  advantages  or  effects  particularly  in  the  first  year  follovlng 
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their  application. 

Many  livestock  feeders  could  reduce  unit  costs  by  feeding  "balanced 
rations  and  feeding  for  maximum  production  and  to  optimum  weights.    Hogs,  for 
example,  on  many  farms  are  fed  less  high  protein  feeds  than  are  required  for 
greatest  production  or  gain  efficiency.    More  pasture  and  better  pasture  man- 
agement also  will  increase  returns.     These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
individual  farmers  can  maintain  profits  in  the  year  ahead. 

Most  items  of  machinery  and  equipment  are  expected  to  be  plantiful  in 
the  year  ahead.    Production  of  farm  machinery  is  at  a  high  level  and  stocks 
are  the  largest  since  19^1.    Prices  for  new  machinery  are  expected  to  average 
only  slightly  lower  than  in  19^9^  "but  trade-in  allowances  will  be  more  liberal 
than  in  several  years . 

Feed  costs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  were  about  7  percent  lower  than 
in  the  firs-c  quarter  of  last  year.    They  probably  will  average  for  1950  about 
7  percent  below  last  year's  level.    Prices  received  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  averaged  about  10  percent  lower  than  a 
year  ago.     The  feeding  ratio  therefore  is  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  but 
generally  is  still  favorable.    The  total  supply  of  concentrates  per  animal 
unit  is  now  the  largest  on  record. 

Prices  of  seeds  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  averaged  only  slightly 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.     Prices  of  grass  seeds,  however,  are  relatively 
higher  than  legume  seeds.    Some  farmers  might  profit  by  postponing  some  grass 
seeding  and  by  substituting  legmes  for  grass  seeds  in  many  of  the  seeding 
mixtures.     The  total  supply  of  legume,  grass,  and  cover  crop  seeds  is  about  5 
percent  larger  than  it  was  for  the  19^9  season.    Supplies  of  grass  seed  are 
about  the  same,  but  the  supply  of  legume  seeds  is  about  8  percent  higher. 


Prices  of  fertilizer  in  1950  probably  will  average  only  sliglitly  lower 
than  in  19^9.    But  it  will  still  pay  farmers  to  continue  using  fertilizers. 
Compared  to  prewar,  fertilizer  prices  are  still  low  relative  to  prices  of  farm 
products.    Supplies  of  ammonium  nitrate  apparently  are  not  adequate  in  all 
areas  to  meet  this  season's  needs.    However,  except  for  localized  seasonal 
tight  spots,  supplies  of  other  nitrogenous  materials  such  as  sodium  nitrate  and 
ammonium  sulphate  are  expected  to  be  generally  sufficient  in  most  sections  of 
the  country.    Supplies  of  phosphates  are  expected  to  be  adequate,  and  potash 
in  fair  supply  considering  the  two  months'  loss  of  domestic  production. 

Prices  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers  are  expected  to 
be  steady  to  slightly  'liglic-r  in  1950  than  in  19^9*    None  of  these  materials 
has  decreased  substa"  tially  in  price  during  the  past  six  months.    Steel  prices 
are  up  about  $h  per  ton. 

Supplies  of  most  building  materials  and  related  items  are  expected  to 
be  more  readily  available  and  adequate  to  meet  farm  needs.    Total  steel  produc- 
tion in  19^9  was  more  tharx  10  percent  below  production  in  19^8.    However,  pro- 
duction in  19^9  vas  the  third  largest  for  any  peacetime  year.     Lumber  produc- 
tion also  was  about  10  percent  lower  in  19^9  than  in  19^8  but, December  stocks 
were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    Prices  of  cement  have  increased  steadily 
and  a  continued  but  small  increase  may  be  expected  in  1950. 

No  significant  change  from  the  19^9  to  the  1950  season  is  expected  in 
prices  of  most  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Increased  transportation  costs 
may  bring  about  minor  increases  in  prices  of  some  items.  For  the  most  part, 
materials  needed  to  protect  crops  from  insects  and  diseases  during  the  1950 
season  are  expected  to  be  available.  If  insects  appear  in  more  than  average 
numbers  during  the  I95O  season,  supplies  of  seme  of  the  new  insecticides  may 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  all  demands.    Local  shortages  may  occur  under  these 


conditions.    However,  realizing  the  advantages  of  protecting  their  crops  more 
farmers  are  ordering  insecticides  and  fungicides  veil  in  advance  of  the  season. 

Current  and  prospective  economic  conditions  plus  the  17  percent  drop  ^ 
ir  net  farm  income  in  19^9  "brought  the  first  decline  of  the  past  10  years  In 
land  values.    Prospective  buyers  ai-e  more  inclined  now  to  shop  around  for  a 
farm  that  will  pay  out  over  the  long  run      Quality  of  land  and  conditions  of 
buildings  are  receiving  more  attention  by  buyers  than  in  recent  years.    Finaac-  . 
ing  the  purchase  of  farm  land  is  not  as  easy  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Tlie  amount  of  interest  payments  on  the  total  farm  debt  will  increase  ; 
again  in  1950 •     Such  payments  on  short-term  debt  during  195^  probably  will  be  j 
about  5  percent  greater  than  during  19^9*    Interest  payments  on  farm  mortgage 
loaias  can  be  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  about  6  or  7  percent  during  1950. 
There  is  at  present  no  evidence  that  interest  rates  will  rise.     Therefore,  the 
increase  in  Interest  payments  will  result  from  a  further  increase  in  the  amount 
of  farm-mortgage  loans  outstanding - 

Tax  levies  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  which  were  payable  late  in  19^9 
and  early  1950  are  expected  to  average  about  8  percent  higher  than  during  the 
previous  year.    This  is  the  fifth  year  in  which  the  increase  in  such  levies 
has  equaled  or  exceeded  8  percent,  making  the  19^9  levy  per  acre  the  all-time 
high.  ; 

The  total  cost  to  farmers  for  insurance  carried  with  mutual  insurance 
companies  averaged  about  22  cents  per  $100  of  insurojice  in  19^1-9.     This  was  about 
12  percent  lower  than  in  19^0.    Losses  of  farmers  paid  by  farm  mutuals  decreased 
in  19^4-9  for  the  first  time  since  19^2,  and  were  about  13  percent  lower  than 
in  19^8. 
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Farm  Labor 


Farm  wa^e  rates  in  19^9  averaged  lower  than  in  19i^8.    This  was  the  first 
drop  in'e^^e^ter^ince  19^9  and- followed  the  hig  ™  the  war  and 

-.r^o  r  +  oV,i*=  ^\      V7aee  rates  are  still  more  than  3.^?  times  xne  prew^ 
'hui  hive  incre;sed^nly  slightly  more  than  gross  fai^  income  per 
ZrlT'        additional  decrease  is  expected  in  1950.    Lower  f am  Wage  rates 
^^ohlhiy  ^11  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country  whereas  in  19^9  they  were 
higher  than  in  19^8  in  several  States. 

A  substantial  number  of  farmers  depend  on  custom  operates  and  machines 
for  manv  'obs      Lower  custom  rates  are  in  prospect  for  1950.    The  lower  rates 
vm  be  in  liie  w^^h  the  drop  in  wage  rates  and  decreased  prices  of  farm  products, 

No  general  shortages  of  farm  workers  are  expected  to  develop  in  1950. 
An  adequate  number  of  workers  was  available  last  year  to  do  farm  jobs  well  and 
Tn  ?Srand  an  easier  farm  labor  market  is  in  prospect  for  this  year.  Experi- 
enced workers  for  certain  seasonal  jobs  may  be  limited  in  some  local  areas 
However,  with  an  increasing  percentage  of  most  farm  ^obs  being  done  ^^^h  power 
m^chine:^,  it  is  expected  that  the  need  for  farm  labor  will  be  less  in  1950  than 
^  S9     A  reduction  in  number  of  farm  workers  probably  will  occur  m  all  parts 
of  the  country.    The  reduction  will  be  greatest  in  regions  where  acreage  allot- 
ments result  in  fewer  acres  planted  to  labor  intensive  crops  such  as  cotton. 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  have  changed  but  little  from  the  record  high 
prices  of  the  past  l8  months.    Little  change    in  prices  of  these  items  is  ^ 
expected  in  1950.    However,  trade-in  allowances  will  be  more  liberal  than  m 
several  years.    Prices  of  farm  machinery  since  19^1  have  been  relatively 
favorable  in  terms  of  price  of  farm  products,  farm  incomes,  and  farm  wage  rates. 
But  lower  prices  of  farm  products,  lower  farm  incomes,  together  with  acreage 
reductions  of  major  crops  are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  a  reduced  volume  of 
purchases  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1950.    The  percentage  reduction  in 
dollar  purchases  of  new  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1950  likely  yill  oe  at 
least  as  large  as  the  percentage,  reduction  in  farm  income  from  19^9  to  1950. 

Adequate  supplies  of  fam  machinery  are  in  prospect  for  1950.  Dealers' 
stocks  of  both  new  and  used  machines  are  now  larger  than  at  any  time  since 
19kl     As  a  result  farmers'  purchases  can  be  expected  to  trend  toward  the 
seasonal  buying  pattern  that  prevailed  prior  to  19i^2.    This  will  be 
to  the  war  and  early  postwar  years,  when  farmers  purchased  machinery  when  they 
could  get  it.    Before  19^2,  most  purchases  were  made  just  ahead  of  the  seasons 
of  heavy  use. 

Complete  details  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  production  for  19^9 
are  not  yet  available  but  it  appears  likely  that  production  may  have  equaled  , 
or  exceeded  the  record  high  production  of  19i^8.    Exports  of  farm  machinery  in 
I9I+9  were  even  higher  than  the  large  19hQ  exports.    Exports  to  ERP  countries 
were  lower  in  19^9  than  in  191^8,  owing  largely  to  increased  foreign  production 
of  farm  machinery  but  exports  to  their  overseas  territories  and  to  non-ERF 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data.  United  States, 
1935~39  average  and  19^0-49  inclusive 
(Index  numbers  1935-39=100) 


Farm  employment 


Gross  farm 


Farm 


Ratio  of  farm  wage 
rates  to 


x^cri  ou 
or 

•  1/ 

*FnTnl  Iv  * 
•     1/  ' 

Hired 

'  Total 

♦  Per 
•worker  * 

•  3/  ' 

wage 
rates 

:    Pro-  : 
tduction: 
:    per  : 
:worker  : . 

Gross  farm 
income 
per 
worker  5/ 

T  no 

J.UW 

1  nn 

1  no 

1  no 

100 

100 

T  n)  1  r>  • 

1  nft 

TIT 

1  on 

XU  ( 

q8 

95 

9^^ 

99 

111 

117 

125 

107 

89 

19^2  : 

95 

9i^ 

99 

123 

129 

163 

126 

87 

19^3  : 

9i^ 

9^ 

9i+ 

120 

128 

217 

170 

92 

19^^  : 

92 

93 

87 

12^+ 

135 

263 

195 

loU 

19^5  : 

90 

92 

82 

123 

137 

297 

217 

110 

19^+6  : 

92 

9i^ 

8lf 

126 

137 

320 

23U 

105 

19^7  : 

93 

95 

87 

121 

130 

3i^6 

266 

97 

19i^8  : 

92 

93 

89 

131 

1^2 

365 

257 

99 

19^9    6/  : 

90 

91 

87 

128 

1U2 

35^ 

2U9 

lOi^ 

1/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without  wages. 

2J  Includes  value  of  farm-produced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 

3/  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production. 

4/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 

^1  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  production  and  the  increase  in  the  price 

of  farm  products,  the  gross  farm  income  per  worker  has  increased  at  about  the 

same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  193 5" 39  to  19^9 • 
6/  Preliminary. 


countries  were  higher  in  19^9  than  in  19^8,    Purchases  of  new  machinery  by  U.S. 
farmers  in  19^9  probably  were  not  as  large  as  in  19^8.    As  a  result,  a  larger 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  went  into  dealers'  stocks.    These  stocks  on 
January  1,  1950  were  the  highest  since  19^1. 

Total  voliome  of  power  and  machinery  on  farms  on  January  1,  19^9  was 
about  60  percent  more  than  the  average  of  the  prewar  years  1935" 39  and  the 
highest  on  record  (table  2).    This  increase  took  place  notwithstanding  a  decrease 
of  more  than  50  percent  in  total  horse  and  mule  numbers.    For  tractors  and  for 
machinery  and  equipment  other  than  tractors  and  other  motor  vehicles,  the  in- 
crease was  about  I80  percent.    There  were  more  than  twice  as  many  farm  motor 
trucks  and  35  percent  more  automobiles  on  farms  Jajiuary  1,  19^9  than  in  prewar 
years. 

Farm  purchases  of  tractors,  motor  trucks,  automobiles  and  other  farm 
machinery  in  19^9  were  again  large  and  the  numbers  on  farms  January  1,  1950 
were  larger  than  for  any  previous  year.    There  were  approximately  3^750,000 
tractors  of  all  types  on  farms  January  1,  1950. 
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10kp.UA''i^J^?''  °-  ^^"=''i"<==  1°  ^9h9  were  larger  than  ir  the  years 

t^nuous^felL^^^rtLT:^^^ 

has  been  especially  pronouiiced  since  19U5      Ann  ,"l  v.,^,^;^  ^  reduction 
mule  niters  since  19^5  have  averag:d\l^;et"r:  nt  '"rlcL'Slorses 
tr  sZ^T.""  -tremcly  low  and  this  has  beea  Reflected 

in  z^'iLTi\Tr^z.  ":iit'op:"/thL"s.e°"'.^  ^'^^ 

a  horse  and  ™ule  population  I/IZ  tta.^  OoS  0  \:a°d^"?:  rnere^^^lfSoo 
head  of  horses  and  mules  of  all  ages  on  farms  January  1,  1950  7,4^3,000 

Feed 

Average  feed  costs  in  March  wpre  flnun      i-!4-*t„  ^ 

S%ha1lh°"v^"°"  li^estocrp^^odS:?  price^'eaf  d^^™  ^^^u^Tje^c^nt 
SO  that  the  ratio  was  not  quite  as  favorahle  for  feeding  as  a  voar  ttT 
nevertheless  generally  favorable.     It  was  I5  percent  a W  aveSge.  '^ 

Feed  costs  during  the  first  half  of  IO50  are  exTDcctPd  to  >.o  oi  •  v  +  n 
i:rL:e?"t^a"nTy^elr*1g:  'l^^^'  '''''  f  ^^nTLlMl  Jnt  h^ 

Mixed  feeds^^Si?  iZs^A  ^^'J::^^^^:-^^  "t^- 

^^^^  ^  -  e^--- 

the  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  wa  do«>^6  pe!J;.t  Jn  tlrS?/'  •  °' 
areas  and  3  to  !.  percent  in  the  butterfat  area?. 

a  year  eSie'r?'  ^"fi^nrpeni  of^fT  f 
much  less  than  a  ytl^Zo^Za^t^  tlll^llZl/U^fkr 

gf        '-'r  r'--  ^-^^^  ago/f:t':?iii  biiow' '9 .  r " 

average,     ine  margin  over  feed  cnqt  -^n  ,^r,TT^>,^  -r^        -u  t  -^-^ 
Of  non-producing  hens^is  a  way  of  Lduc?.^  feed  co^tslf  ihe^t, 

p^:c??^:xr:-i°i       ^^^^^^-^  puno^f  thir:o:ing'  u^:  i-L'  s^^r 

with  a  :g;a?e  pr  teL^lo^tenTc'L^'^r"'''^'^  'T' 

than  unbalanced  ra?iSns?  P°™«  °f  -^Wcken 

lower  ZlTrZTJ^ufr  '™  "-"^^^-^  *is  winter  have  been 

a  year  earlier.    They  are  back  nearly  to  prewar  weights.    Heavy  hogs 


Table  3.-  Average  value  of  feeds  in  the  United  States,  March  I5,  1950, 

vith  comparisons 


Item 


Prices  received  by  farners 

Com 
Oats 
Barley 

SorghvuTi  grain 
Hay,  baled 

Feed  grains  ani5  hay.  Index 
number  (1935~39=100) 

Prices  paid  by  f amors 

Mixed  dairy  feed  l6^p 
Laying  nash 
Cottonseed  meal 
Soybean  neal 
Linseed  sieal 
Meat  scrap 
Bian 

Middlings 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Prices  paid  by  fanners.  Index 
number  (l935-39slOO) 

Average  value  qf_ration  fed 

to  poul  try  and  nill":  covs 

Fed  to  poultry 

Fed  to  milk  covs  in  milk 

selling  areas 
Fed  to  nilk  cows  in  creac 

selling  areas 


Unit 


Bushels 
do. 
do. 
Cwt. 

Ton 


Cvt. 
do. 
do. 


March  I5,  : February  I5,:  March  I5, 
_  19^9       ;       1950  1950 


^  1.18 
.70 
1.06 
2.17 
25.00 

135 


20 


3.^7 
3-23 
2.7^ 


^  1,16 
.71 
1.09 
1.88 
21.50 

180 


191 


3.35 
3.00 
2.60 


p  1.19 
.72 
1.10 

1.93 
21 . 20 

183 


Cvt. 

:  3.59 

3.38 

3M 

do. 

:  h.h<^ 

^.31 

do. 

:  3.39 

3.76 

3.74 

do. 

:  J+.09 

4.02 

4.11 

do. 

:  h.kO 

h.26 

4.26 

do. 

:  G.Oh 

5.88 

6.15 
2.86 

do. 

'  3.15 

2.80 

do. 

3.25 

2.91 

3.00 

Ton 

35.80 

32. ho 

31.30 

190 


3.4o 
3.04 
2.65 


have  sold  at  a  discount  compared  vith  medium  weight  hogs.    However,  the  discount 
has  not  been  large  enough  to  offset  the  gain  in  weight.     It  would  have  paid 
many  famers  to  market  hogs  at  heavier  veights  this  winter.    With  prospective 
increasing  n^ambers  of  hogs  coning  to  market  soon  and  seasonally  declin^nK 
spiing  ^''^^''^^^  "'^  probably  will  not  pay  to  carry  them  to  heavy  weights'  this 

""'"^^  important  places  that  feed  can  be  saved  on  hogs  is  to 
reduce  death  loss.    Fai-mers  should  strive  hard  to  see  that  all  of  the  pigs  bom 
alive  are  saved.    If  a  sow  veallB  I6  pipe  in  a  year  frcv.  tvo  litters  the  f^ed 
charge  per  pig  to  weaning  time  is  from  100  to  125  pounds  of  grain.    Tf  she  saves 
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only  half  as  many  pigs  the  feed  cost  per  pig  to  weaning  is  obviously  nearly 
twice  as  much.    Hogs  on  many  farms  are  fed  less  high  protein  feeds  than  they 
require  for  greatest  production  or  gain  efficiency.    It  is  especially  importan' 
that  they  have  adequate  protein  from  weaning  up  to  125  pounds  weight.  Hogs 
fed  properly  require  less  time  to  reach  marketable  weights.    They  can  be 
ready  for  market  2  to  3  weeks  early  and  thereby  often  bring  higher  prices  than 
those  coming  to  market  later.    Thus,  hogs  fed- properly  balanced  rations  not 
only  put  on  gain  with  loss  feed  per  pound  of  gain  but  also  can  be  marketed 
early  and  often  enable  producers  to  obtain  a  better  price. 

Table         Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost.  United  States,  February  15,  1950, 

with  comparisons  l/ 


Item 

1935-39 
:  average 

Eggs  ; 

$  1.72 

Chickens  ; 

l.m 

Hogs  : 

1.50 

Milk  : 

1.99 

Butterfat  : 

1-53 

:  February  15,  :  January  15,  :  February  I5, 
:  :      19^9  ;      :  1950  :  1950 


1.73 
1.90 
2.12 
1.81 
1.25 


1.32 
1.34 
1.60 
1.91 
l.'ho 


1.26 
l.kk 

1.75 
1.89 
1.41 


1/  The  following  quaiitities  of  feed  vero  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 
7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;        pounds  of  poultry  ration  per 
pound  of  chicken;  72  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal  per  100 
pounds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 
selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100  Dounds  of  milk; 
It  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream  selling  areas  plus 
the  value  of  27-5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  butterfat, 
The  hay  for  milk  cows  includes  an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture. 


Heavy  feeding  of  grain  to  milk  cows  continues.    Price  relations  are 
more  favorable  for  heavy  feeding  in  milk  selling  areas  than  in  cream  selling 
areas.    High  beef  prices  during  the  past  few  years  have  contributed  to  the 
heavy  culling  of  dairy  cows  particulai-ly  in  cream  areas.    Partly  as  a  result 
of  this,  milk  output  per  cow  reached  a  new  hig]i  figure  in  19^9.    Heavy  grain 
feeding  also  contributed  to  the  high  output  per- cow.    Grain  feeding -during 
■the  summer  period  in  recent  years  has  been  much  higher  than  before  the  war 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  still  below  the  most  profitable  level  on  many 
farms.^  Pastures  are  seldom  productive  enough  to  supply  sufficient  feed  even 
for  a  few  weeks  to  maintain  milk  production  of  good  cows.    Grain  and  hay  should 
be  used  liberally  to  supplement  the  pastures  especially  when  feed  output  in 
pasture  begins  to  fall  off. 

In  figuring  the  effect  of  any  proposed  change  in  production  practices 
on  costs  the  faraer  should  consider  its  effect  on  the  cost  per  pound  of 
product  obtained  rather  than  on  the  cash  outlay  alone.    Buying  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  soybean  meal  or  other  high  protein  feed  will  increase  the  total  cash 
outlay  but  will  decrease  the  cost  per  pound  of  milk  or  hogs  produced  if  it  is 
used  to  balance  the  ration.    It  will  make  the  farmers'  home-raised  grain  go 
farther  and  increase  the  production  of  livestock. 
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Seeds 

For  18  out  of  30  kinds  of  seed  for  which  retail  prices  are  available, 
prices  were  lower  on  March  I5,  I950  than  a  year  earlier.    Lower  prices  were 
quoted  for  most  of  the  seed  grains,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  Ladino  clover, 
lespedeza,  crested  wheatgrass,  millet,  sorgo  seeds,  and  seed  potatoes.  Higher 
prices  were  quoted  for  sweetclover,  timothy,  redtop,  Kentucky  Bluegrass, 
orchard  grass,  ryegrass  and  bromegrass  seeds. 

With  prices  of  grass  seed  relatively  high  compared  with  those  of 
legume  seeds,  many  farmers  may  conserve  on  grass  seed  by  sowing  raore  legume 
seed  for  hay  and  pasture.    Others  who  have  been  using  more  seed  per  acre  than 
is  usually  recommended  may  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre.  Still 
others  may  to  advantage  delay  re seeding  pasture  and  hayland  and  thereby  reduce 
the  demand  on  the  available  supply. 

Adequate  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  are  available,  al- 
though the  carryover  on  June  30*  1950  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last 
year  for  most  kinds. 

Total  supply  (production  plus  carry  over)  of  legume,  grass,  and  cover 
crop  seeds  is  about  5  percent  larger  than  it  was  for  the  19^9  season  but 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  19Wi--^8.  Supplies 
of  legume  seeds  are  8  percent  larger  than  last  year,  whereas  supplies  of 
grass  seeds  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  but  only  63  percent  of  the 
±CjU.k~h8  average. 

A  large  part  of  the  sweetclover  and  bromegrass  seed  and  much  of  the 
alfalfa  seed  used  by  farmers  in  the  United  States  come  from  other  countries. 
Last  year  22  percent  of  the  alfalfa  seed,  k'J  percent  of  the  sweetclover  seed 
and  53  percent  of  the  bromegrass  seed  were  imported.    Imports  of  these  seeds 
from  July  1,  19^9  through  February  1950  were  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  estimate  total  imports  of  seed  for  this  season.    A  large 
increase  in  imports  of  white  clover  seed,  prir.iarriy  from  New  Zealand,  offsets 
in  part  the  decrease  in  imports  of  other  seeds. 


Fertilizer 

Lower  farm,  prices  may  result  in  some  slackening  in  demand  for  mixed 
fertilizers  for  the  1950  crop  season.    On  the  other  hand,  farm  product  prices 
in  relationship  to  fertilizer  costs  are  still  favorable  to  increased  use  of 
fertilizer.    Also  farmers-have  learned  more  about  using  fertilizers  and  the 
response  in  yields  to  their  use.    This  will  tend  to  keep  up  fertilizer  con- 
sumption near  current  levels.    The  recent  strike  at  the  Carlsbad  mines  was 
responsible  for  loss  of  about  two  months  production  of  potash  but  this  is 
being  partially  overcome  by  imports. 

Because  of  high  demand  for  ammonium  nitrate  in  some  sections  during 
the  next  two  months,  this  item  apparently  will  not  be  in  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  all  requests.    However,  except  for  localized  aeasonal  tight  spots,  sup- 
plies of  other  nitrogenous  materials  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
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demands  during  1950      Phosphates  are  expected  to  be  adequate  throughout  the 
season.    T^is  spring's  supply  of  potash  will  be  fair  but  will  reflect  the 
curtailed  production  of  last  winter.    Adequate  supplies  are  expected  during 
the  subsequent  months.  uuixxi^^ 

■     igi^q  ^""^  expected  to  remain  near  levels  of 

19^9.    olightly  lower  wholesale  prices  of  some  of  the  materials  used  for 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  offset  by  higher  freight  costs  so  that  prices 
to  farmers  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  year. 

t.^c  S'^tJ'"^^  f  figuring  fertilizer  costs  for  individual  farmers  is  in 
s™vf of?  1"^"  °^  sacrificed  by  not  using  enough  fertilizer. 

Surveys  of  fertilizer  use  on  farms  for  the  year  19^7  indicate  that  con- 
siderably more  nitrogen  is  being  used  on  corn  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States.    On  farms  ^n  North  Carolina  where  corn  was  fertilized,  96  percent 
of  the  acreage  was  treated  at  an  average  rate  of  about  250  pounds  per  acre 
The  most  common  grades  used  were  1+-10-6  and  I6-O-O. 

n..^  f.^^°^^  one-third  of  the  farmers  interviewed  in  North  Carolina  that 
A>n.,^  f    °"  ''^''''^  ''^^^^''^  straight  nitrogen  material  (mostly  16-O-O) 

t^?0  6  oi  .'inT''.^'^'  previously  applied  a  complete  fertilizer  s^ch  as 

/    5-10-5.    Where  both  complete  and  straight  nitrogen  fertilizer  was 
applied  on  corn,  the  average  rate  was  3^0  pounds  of  comDlete  fertilizer 
followed  by  approximately  110  pounds  of  16-O-O  as  a  sid;  dressing.    In  -^errns 
of  plant  nutrients  (nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash)  the  av^ra^e  JaSs 

n^i^r^g^:  IZlrT^'r'^       ^^"^^^^^^^  '^^''''^^^  ^^^^  stral^t^"^ 

from  fe^??Lpr3-''^J'^'  ^""'^^         ^^^^  compared  with  response  obtaine 

from  fertilizer  applications  on  corn  in  some  areas.    For  example,  experiment 
results  m  North  Carolina  on  loamy  sand  Indicate  that  when  I80  pounds  of 
pla^t  nutrients  (20,  80,  and  80  pounds  of  N,  and  KgO,  respectively  had 

been  applied  at  planting  time  as  much  as  I50  pouffds  of  nitrogen  in  some  fom 
(an  equivalent  of  900- pounds  of  16-0-0)  as  a  side  dressing  would  have  paid 
Its  way  under  fertilizer-price  relationships  existing  in  h^l .    An  IveSJe 

slr^eyed'    n  L''  f  -  -  'i^e  drelsinf  oHhe'L.. 

surveyed      It  appears  that  side  applications  of  this  amount  are  far  below  the 

thf  N^'cSoL-nf  "^'^^  l~  ^^^'-^^'^^  relationships.  The  data  from' 
^robl^mf  o?  ^  ^"""^  presented  only  as  an  illustration  of  the 

problems  of  determining  the  moat  profitable  rates  of  fertilizer  application 
Results  Obtained  from  different  types  of  fertilizer  used  1/  and  raSs  of 
application  depend  much  on  type  of  soil,  crop,  and  climatic  conditions. 

Proper  placement  of  fertilizer  in  the  soil  is  an  important  item  in 
getting  maximum  yields  from  applications  of  fertilizers.    This  is  part^'cularl 

""^It  °^  phosphates  which  do  not  m.ove  readily  in  the  soil  after 
application.    The  proper  combination  of  fertilizer  and  moisture  is  essential 
ab?v  cio^^r?o%hf    '1  the  fertilizer  somewhat  below  the  surface  and  reason- 
?ra?ioi  o?  rV  ,  :  important  also  to  obtain  an  adequate  concen- 

tration of  fertilizer  in  the  root  feeding  area  rather  than  to  scatter  the 

i/  For  ways  of  computing  relative~^ts  of  plant  nutrients,  see  "Fertilizer 
Economics",  p.  5lfO;  1938  USDA  Yearbook,  Soils  and  Men. 
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phosphate  througlaout  the  soil  mass.    Doing  these  things  helps  to  obtain  more 
nearly  normal  response  especially  in  seasons  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
moisture.    General  recociinendations  for  cutting  phosphate  fertilizer  applied 
in  proper  concentration  near  the  plant  lOOt  area  apply  also  to  irrigated 
crops  and  yet  much  of  the  phosphate  used  under  Western  irrigation  conditions 
aside  from  that  used  on  sugar  beets  is  still  applied  as  a  surface  treatment. 

Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Prices  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers  are  expected  to 
be  steady  to  slightly  higner  in  1950  than  in  19^9*    None  of  these  cocEiodities 
has  decreased  substantially  in  price  in  the  past  6  months,  and  no  such  change 
appears  likely.    Supplies  of  vhe?e  materials  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  requirements  for  agriculture  through  the  present  year. 

Estimated  lumber  production  in  19^9  was  about  10  percent  lower  than 
in  19^3.    December  stocks  were  not  appreciably  different  from  a  year  earlier. 
But  average  wholesale  prices  for  19^9  were  about  10  percent  lower  than  in 
I9U8.    The  January  1950  price  index  was  slightly  higlier  than  the  19^9  average. 

The  new  steel  wage  agreement  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  steel 
prices  of  about  $U  a  ton.    By  using  scrap  steel  in  place  of  pig  iron,  steel 
makers  kept  operations  at  a  high  level  despite  the  recent  coal  strike. 
Assuming  no  more  serious  work  stoppages  in  the  coal  or  steel  industries,  sup- 
plies of  steel  and  steel  products  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
agricultural  needs  this  year.    Prices  will  probably  be  slightly  higher  than 
in  19^9- 

Total  steel  production  for  19^9  was  more  than  10  percent  below  produc- 
tion in  19^8.    However,  the  19^9  production  was  the  third  largest  for  any 
peacetime  year.    Items  such  as  galvanized  and  cold  rolled  sheet  and  some 
types  of  pipe  remained  rather  short  in  supply.    However,  there  has  been  no 
critical  lack  of  steel  for  agricultural  production  or  grain  storage. 

Aluminum  sheet  and  other  aluminum  products  have  become  important  in 
agriculture.    Production  for  19^9  was  almost  the  same  as  for  19^8.  Present 
demands  are  being  met  and  adequate  supplies  of  aluminum  products  for  1950 
seem  assured.    No  particular  price  changes  have  occurred  in  m.ore  than  a  year. 
None  is  expected  in  1950. 

Prices  of  cement  have  increased  stead?My  and  a  continued  but  small 
price  increase  may  be  expected  in  1950.    Supplies  are  expected  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  demands  in  1950.    New  plants  have  been  added  recently  and 
the  industry  has  greatly  improved  old  plants  to  increase  their  capacity. 
Production,  stocks,  and  inventories  have  increased  consistently  and  substan- 
tially the  past  2  years.    Production  and  shipments  in  19^9  were  about  10  per- 
cent greater  than  in  19^7.    Stocks  at  the  end  of  19^9  were  hO  percent  greater 
than  2  years  earlier. 

Prices  of  most  kinds  of  containers  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as 
at  the  close  of  19^9;  or  perhaps  slightly  higher.    Nearly  all  kinds  of  con- 
tainers are  apparently  in  good  supply  to  meet  present  and  anticipated  needs 
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in  agricultural  production  and  marketing.    The  supply  of  new  burlap  bags  is 
dependent  on  world  political  and  economic  conditions.    Stocks  were  rather 
low  at  the  end  of  19^9  hut  it  is  eypectf d  that  farmers'  needs  will  be  met. 
With  no  serious  world  changes,  the  supply  of  both  new  and  used  bags  will  be 
adequate  during  1950 ^  increase  in  prices  over  19^9-    Wood  and  fibre 

containers  of  importance  to  agriculture  are  expected  to  be  in  sufficient 
supply . 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Prices  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  1950  are  expected  to  remain 
substantially  at  the  level  that  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  19^9  season. 
Minor  increases  nay  result  from  changes  in  transportation  charges  and  cost 
of  specialized  containers. 

The  production  of  insect icidal  chemicals  such  as  DDT  and  benzene 
hexachloride  has  been  curtailed  because  of  the  coal  shortage  during  the 
early  part  of  1950.    If  insects  appear  in  more  than  average  abundance  during 
the  1950  season,  supplies  of  some  of  the  new  insecticides  may  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  all  the  demands.    Local  shortages  may  occur  under  these  conditions. 
Supplies  of  arsenical  insecticides  will  be  available  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  meet  demands  in  1950. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  materials  needed  to  protect  crops  from 
insects  and  diseases  during  the  coming  season  are  expected  to  be  available. 
Insecticides  containing  rotenone  and  pyrethrum  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 
Insecticides  containing  Ryania  which  is  used  largely  to  control  the  European 
corn  borer  in  canning  corn  will  be  available  in  larger  quantities  than  last 
year,  but  the  amount  may  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  demands. 

Realizing  the  advantages  of  protecting  their  crops  from  pests,  many 
farmers  are  beginning  to  order  insecticides  and  fungicides  well  in  advance 
of  the  season.  ■  For  example,  during  the  latter  part  of  19^9  and  the  early 
part  of  1950  farmers  and  dealers — particularly  in  the  South— placed  orders 
for  insecticides  they  may  need  during  the  1950  season.    Some  insecticides 
such  as  benzene  hexachloride,  toxaphene,  and  DDT  mixtures  that  were  available  " 
in  rather  limited  supply  last  season  have  been  stocked  for  use  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1950  season.     On  this  basis,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
initial  part  of  the  insecticides  needed  to  protect  next  season's  crops  from 
insects  and  plant  diseases  will  be  available  to  meet  early  season  needs.  To 
be  prepared  to  protect  their  crops,  it  is  important  that  farmers  and  local 
dealers  determine  as  pi-omptly  as  possible  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  insecti- 
cides that  they  anticipate  will  be  needed,  and  place  orders  with  their  sup- 
pliers without  delay.    This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  more  complex 
modern  compounds. 

Fami  Land  Values  and  Rentals  ^ 

The  17  percent  drop  in  net  farm  income  in  19^9  brought  the  first  de- 
cline of  the  past  10  years  in  land  values.    After  reaching  a  record  peak  in 
November  19I1.8  which  was  77  percent  above  the  1912- 1^^  average  and  II3  percent  i 
above  1935-39^  the  national  index  of  farm  real  estate  values  declined  1  percent 
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by  March  19^9,  and  an  additional  2  percent  by  July.    These  initial  declines 
were  more  pronounced  in  the  Moiintain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  than  in  other 
part.s  of  the  country.    Values  continued  at  or  slightly  above  previous  peaks 
In  several  of  the  North  Central  States  throughout  19^-9.    Present -indications 
are  that  land  values  continued  firm  to  slightly  higher  in  laany  States  from 
ITovenber  I949  to  March  I95O  but  the  level  for  the  counti-y  as  a  whole  this 
March  was  about  3  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago.    The  decline  in  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  the  Southeast  have  been  somewhat  larger  than 
the  national  average. 

The  downwai'd  trend  in  prices  received  for  r.ost  farm  products  in  19^9, 
and  the  prospect  that  net  farm  income  will  continue  to  decline  in  1950^  ^as 
also  changed  the  supply  and  demand  aspects  of  the  farm  real  estate  uarket. 
Prospective  buyers  ai'e  now  more  inclined  to  shop  around  for  a  faiT-  that  will 
pay  out  over  the  lorg  run.    Location,  condition  of  buildings  and  quality  of 
land  new  receive  more  attention  than  in  earlier  years  when  prices  of  all 
grades  of  farms  were  rising  shsirply.    Demand  has  slackened  for  the  poorer 
farms,  and  sellers  miast  usually  drop  their  asking  prices  to  make  a  sale. 
Demand  continues  strong  for  the  better  grades  of  land  in  the  Corn  Belt,  how- 
ever, but  the  supply  for  sale  is  limited.    Present  owners  are  not  an^cious  to 
sell  because  returns  fraa  such  land  is  likely  to  remain  good  even  if  farm 
income  declines  to  expected  levels. 

Financing  the  purchase  of  farm  land  is  not  as  easy  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.    Lower  farm  incom-e  has  not  only  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
cash  prospective  buyers  have  available  for  a  down  payment,  but  has  also 
prompted  many  lenders  to  adopt  a  more  conservative  lending  policy.  Interest 
rates  on  new  fain  mortgage  credit  have  increased  slightly.    Individual  loan 
applications  tend  to  be  screened  more  carefully  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  poorer  risks. 

Total  volume  of  farm  mortgage  recordings  in  19^9  ■^as  slightly  below 
19^S,  mainly  because  of  the  sn.aller  volume  of  sales.    A  higher  proportion  of 
all  sales  in  19^9  vere  financed  in  part  by  credit.    But  the  average  amount 
loaned  has  remained  fairly  constant  at  between  50  and  55  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price.    Federal  credit  agencies  increased  their  volume  of  farm  uortgage 
loans  in  19^9>  "but  commercial  banks  were  not  as  active  as  in  past  years. 

The  vgdue  of  gross  rental  payments  in  19^9  was  lower  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.    Cash  rents  were  about  2  percent  higher  than  in  19^8,  but 
the  value  of  crop  share  rents  was  7  percent  lower,  and  the  total  gross  value 
of  all  rents  was  down  by  about  the  same  amount.    Expens^js  paid  by  landlords 
totaled  only  2  percent  less  thari  in  19^18.    Farm  real  estate  taxes  on  leased 
lands  were  about  8  percent  higher  while  seed  and  insurance  costs  were  also 
higiier.    Preliminary  estimates  show. a  net  rental  income  in  19^9  of  about 
$1,3^3  million  or  9  percent  less  than  in  l^hQ.    This  represents  a  net  return 
of  about  7.8  percent  on  an  investment  valued  at  $23.7  billion.  Althougl^i 
this  rate  earned  is  slightly  less  than  in  previous  years,  it  is  still  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  interest  rate  on  farm  mortgsiges  and  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  the  rate  earned  on  leased  land  during  pre-war  years. 
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Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

I.nterest  paynents  -  The  ar.iount  of  interest  pa^irients  on  the  total  farni 
debt  will  increase  again  in  1950*     Such  payments  on  short-term  debt  during 
1950  probably  will  be  about  5  percent  greater  than  during  19^9.     This  level 
of  interest  costs  is  from  70-G0  percent  higher  than  that  for  the  war  years 
19^11-^5,    Following  the  end  of  the  war  in  19^+5  the  use  of  short-term  credit 
expanded  rapidly  and  by  Januai*y  1,  19^9  the  outstanding  debt  was  nearly  'JO 
percent  higher  than  on  Januaiy  1,  19^6.    By  January  1950  it  was  more  than 
80  percent  higher  than  the  19^6  level.    However,  during  the  past  year  the 
rate  of  increase  has  slackened  appreciably.    On  the  basis  of  meager  data 
from  the  Federal  agencies  it  appears  that  a  curtailment  has  been  made  in 
the  average  size  of  loan.    The  number  of  farriiers  using  siiort-term  credit 
is  as  large  if  not  larger  than  in  the  past  several  years.    The  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  on  sliort-term  loans  remains  at  about  the  level  of  last  year. 

Interest  pajonents  on  farm-mortgage  loans  can  be  expected  to  show 
another  rise  during  1950  which  probably  will  be  in  the  neigliborhood  of  6  or 
7  percent.    The  increase  which  occurred  last  year  was  about  5  percent.  The 
present  increase  marks  the  fourth  successive  increase  since  interest  payments 
were  at  a  long^-time  low  in  19^6.    It  is  estimated,  however,  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  farm  owners  have  such  loans  and  are  making  such  paynients, 
although  the  proportion  is  probably  increasing. 

Again  the  increase  in  interest  pajTients  on  such  farm  mortgages  will 
result  from  a  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding.  There 
is  at  present  no  evidence  that  interest  x'ates  will  rise.  Furthermore, 
some  farm  ovmers  who  originally  borrowed  for  short  terms  and  at  relatively 
high  rates  are  refinancing  at  longer  tenns  and  lower  rates. 

Taxes  -  Tax  levies  on  farm  real  estate  in  19^9 ^  which  .are  payable 
largely  in  1950 ^  are  expected  to  show  about  the  same  average  percentage  in- 
crease as  they  did  in  19^8,  or  about  8  percent.    This  will  mark  the  fifth 
year  in  which  the  increase  in  such  levies  has  equaled  or  exceeded  8  percent. 
As  a  result,  the  average  le-^j  per  acx-e  in  19^9  will  set  a  new  all-time  high, 
exceeding  the  previous  one  recorded  in  1929* 

The  relatively  sharp  increases  in  farmers'  property  taxes  in  recent 
years  have  come  about  partly  through  increases  in  assessed  values,  but 
largely  througii  higher  tax  rates.     In  some  States,  in  fact,  assessed  values 
have  changed  little.    Higher  operating  costs  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  a  need  for  expanded  public  facilities,  particularly  schools  and  roads, 
have  been  the  chief  factors  behind  the  demands  for  more  revenue.     In  a  few 
States,  this  problem  has  been  met  by  resorting  to  taxes  other  than  those  on 
property,  but  in  most  States,  real  estate  continues  to  bear  a  large  share 
of  the  f araer ' s  tax  load . 

« 

Fanaers,  of  course,  are  subject  to  other  taxes  and  these  also  have 
been  increasing.    Many  States  ta::  personal  property  as  well  as  real  estate 
and  in  cases  where  exemptions  are  low,  farm.ers  pay  substantial  .amoionts. 
They  also  pay  considerable  suras  in  automotive  taxes,  particularly  on  motor 
fuel.     Income  tax  payments  are  the  only  ones  that  have  declined  but  they 
are  still  larger  than  farm  real  estate  taxes. 
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Insurance  -  Insurance  held  by  farn  mutual  conpanles  totaled  almost 
$22  "hillion  on  January  1,  1950,  after  an  increase  of  about  9  percent  in 
19^9  and  12  percent  in  19^8,  based  on  sample  figures  submitted  by  2-38  com- 
panies.   The  decreased  rate  of  increase  from  19^8  to  19^9  was  probably  due 
largely  to  the  leveling  off  in  farm  property  values. 

The  losses  of  farmers  paid  from  ins\irance  carried  vith  farm  mutuals 
decreased  in  'U9  for  the  first  time  since  19^2,  aiid  were  about  I3  percent 
lower  than  in  19^8.    Losses  per  $100  of  insurance  averaged  about  ik  cents, 
or  20  percent  below  the  average  for  19^-8.    The  expenses  of  farra  mutuals  are 
comparatively  low,  averaging  about  6  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  19^9, 
or  slightly  lower  than  in  19^8.    Thus  the  total  cost  to  farmers  averaged 
about  22  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  19^9,  which  was  about  12  percent 
lower  than  in  19^0. 

The  safety  or  reserve  funds  of  farm,  mutuals  have  increased  steadily 
for  many  years,  due  primarily  to  the  continued  increase  in  insurance  in 
force.    In  19^9,  such  funds — which  belong  to  farmers — averaged  about  5I 
cents  per  $100  of  insurance,  or  5  percent  higher  than  in  19^8  and  11  per- 
cent higher  than  in  19^7. 

Federal  crop  insurance  will  be  offered  in  approximately  625  counties 
in  1950,  or  about  a  50  percent  increase  over  the  number  of  counties  in 
which  such  insurance  was  offered  in  19^9* 


